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ABSTRACT 

In the quest for a definition of the good reading 
teacher, a review of the literature shows that new or copious 
materials, one specific teaching aethod, and static .teaching 
behaviors areThot responsible for effective teaching. However, 
observations/of five reading teachers, with good references and good 
reputations/but with widely divergent philosophies and personalities, 
show that (conscientious, sensitive, and effective teaching nay be 
accomplished by a variety of methods. A good reading teacher is; 
creative and emjaathetic, preserves children's natural curiosity, 
provides a good variety of literary and artistic resource material, 
is skilled in word-attack techniques and evaluation processes, gives* , 
positive reinforcement generously, organizes time and materials to 
allow greater individual freedom, and tends to be concise.and 
consistent. In short, it takes teachers with considerable integrity, o 
ingenuity, and flexibility to achieve good results in teaching \ e 

children to read. \( JM ) ' ° 0 
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Ah instructor at Scalding ^Col^ege 

% y> * ® 

Cl 

•. in Louisville, Kentucky, who 


supervises student teachers 'ancf 

© 

• O 


teaches in the graduate‘reading* 

% * x 

program, Judy Kupersmith.i^ also 

» 

f> 0 ® 

a°doctoral student at the Uni- • 

• • 

Versity of Kentucky. Jean ° 

• » ® 

8 « * 

* • ° 

Lincoln ih a primary,, teacher at 

o o * 

* 

St. Francis School, Goshen, 

• 0 

O - * 

Kentucky and a graduate student 
o ° © 

at Spalding Cqllege. Director 

. ° o 

o£ t^je^ Instructional Media Cen- 

O ° © © 

ter, Dr. „ Lyons is an o aBsoci&te * 
proflssor in the School of ' . 

© o ° o 

. o c 

Education at the University of 

• * • ° o . * % 

Louisville. . « 


0 • 

o o " Go 8 d teachers are bom not’made.” If this statement were proven 
true, teacher education institutions could blose their doors, certi- 

t. • ' • . .< 



fication .requirements cquld be Uone away with,.an*d this article •’ • 

* .*■' \ * ' .*"•’* 
^could*end here. The only relatively sure way of producing good ° 

-- : - : ___ 

teachers would be through selective’breeding, ^ot *content "at al,l 7—~ J 
* » 

with trfj.s.^soljution one must turn to a searbh of literature* and to •* 

. - * • • • • e ° • 

personal observations of teachejrjjpas t^ey. teach reading and to chil- , 

as they learn to read in amreffort .to- determine who is® the good,* 


•and,. more importantly, why he is*good. 



New Material s' 5 . I « 

; . • ' • • „ ° •• 

•® . • / • •* \ 

* # Is good teaching a direct result of attractive** vari->dV and , 

# • 

new nufteiJisB s? Certainly*it would be a helr> t<^ any t^ach?r to have 

• * *• * . 

adequate* materials, but *it is doubtful if something so sirimle could 

• • . • I • 

• • • / 

be the main ingredient of goo,d teaching’. The solution te having 

** • • • * • . j * 

gtfod teachers•then would be a nfonetary o'ne, # tH^.t. of ge^tiing enough,* 

* • 

money to buy every teacher new classroom materials. A widely quoted 

• • J *• 

• I 

statement by Warren^ Cutts (19 7 $: Hit9-^90) refutes this! idea* « 

* . .A poor teacher will get poor regults with the/ , • ** 

* *• »,very best methodef and materials, \Jhile goon 

teacher yill get good results with c.ompara- 
tively poor on*es. I believe that a? good teaph- * 

• . er should be able to teach a child to read j 

with nothing, moife than a*mail order- catalog./ . . • 

• ’ * . * * . * - • 

6 O ® • o I • < 

New* Methods? . * _ / • 

* ——— • • • / 

/ 

% • i « 

IT not the Materials then perhaps *the method of/teaching reading 

. i ‘ 7 

is the most significant factor.. Harris ?tnd Serwbr Tflmans and Pox,* 

* * * . . , j • 

1°7?) found that if. a teacher’s behavior in the classroom supported 

r • • / 

• * * # % ' 
a. particular Tnetho'*--Sny me+hod—that teacher was mpre s rr active 

. •*’ • * *® • / 

•than d teacher who* not behav8orally committed mo. a specific 

. ■ . • • • • J * 

a^nroneh. Heading scored of children snpnertfd this. Adherence to 

o • . • / © • «* 

• O *• / • « 

sys^emati'' instruction 0 did appear to bfnefit stu/lontg. 

o O O • / 

© • / ffl 

, O / o 

. ' Pesesrch does nof, hpwever, consistently Support tme method over 

° • ; 

* * * • • * ® 

v e ® ® t © 

omprim ani-al methods appear at first to be aianifi- 

« . ~ % -;- w — 5 — 

cantly better in the early stages* of learning but*follow-up« studies 

® « © *• o “ • 

(Cutts, 1975,) hh,ve shown that by the third or fourths grade any*dif 
• • ■ • • * -• 

’ • • • * . . • 
ferepce attributable to.mlthod has*inevitably disappeared. One of 

• . . * • • . -° 

• j » ^ W ’ 

i!Ffe conclusions drawn as- a result of the ITS OP twenty-seven fij^t. 


crade studies was that the teacher*was a much m<jre important factor 

• * *. 

#in effective taacjiinsr than the method tfsed. Cutts> (1975) commented 

• on a $180,(500 %tudy conducted by Rducational Testfng Service in 

- * « O 

Berkeley who reviewed 1,800 documents on readier released between 

8 • • 

• o • 

I960 aryl >970. One conclusion drawn wa§ that it pay be possible 

. *' 

for students t<? improve their reading but it is unlikely that edai- « 

• • a * 9 * 

O • ® •• 

cators can find a better way®to teach it. • • e 


Teachfny'Pehavi ore • ® 1 . , 

O o • o • 

” There is no dcubt that som^ teachers are more effective in * 

_• O - 

• o o • 0 • 

''osterinm children's achievement in the classroom than others. Inmans* 1 

v , ® . • • *. 7 . . 

and /or ' 19' 7 ' 3 ; oCorcluded°that these differences exist, even whfjp“many 

® * ; * © • 

iftnortant variables s'uch as instructional m^tiiod, «size and socioeco- 

o a 0 / . • • 

n«mic composition of the class, reading-material s fend level of edu»- 

O ' * 

I ® C» ' ' 

cation of teachers,'are held constant. However, they are reluctant 
to endorse the idee of innate |qual iff cations' for® beinjfr®a« 5 O 0 d .teacher. 

r 0 * ;* 

3f>inp committed to the value®,bf teAcher education for preparing ® 

® , * . / 

teachers, Hmans a/id Fox (1978^ ®did a review of literature 6 

O O / "/ ® -°« 0 

O / j .O 

between 19^6 and-' 1971 on behaviors shown by /pood and poor teachers. 

_ 0 °o . o ® o 7 * 

®^he findings of the studies sun-ported/the theory that'rood • teaching 

• • ' - / °® „ C 1 

behaviors are learned. The teqphinr behaviors fpund were studied in 

O p 

Q ° ^ ® 

relation to one of the following areas of influence: method nrescrin- 

o • - 

0 0 0 0 o 

tions, Personality variables, and perceptions of children. c 

-—---q.__ 6 0 ' o 

0*0 o O —----- . O 

Related to methfbd prescription is> the effective use° of “ques- 0 ^ 

a. o _ 0 , c? 

o 0 © 

tioning techniques by the teacher. Studies reviewed indicated that 

© 0 g 

many # teachiers tendefco ask®literal °ievel f spl?cifig-answer questiorffe 0 > 





e> e 



# trort* pf tho tlmr imorinff hirher lov^l 'mentions that * 

* C- • * • * 

• o . ® * * 

* thinking on the paj;t sf.tho child. • A. careful balance bo- • 

o o'** ♦ I* ® . * • * • 

• o , O * • • 

• c tween *iower and hirher 1 eve3 ourriSons .is bn i">V> 6 r + an + . t/‘achino > 

® • * ' * . . * ® * * “ . 

° fO • • 

behavior of the good teacher. ° ** . * J ° 

•»•«*_* e.*« 4 * * 9 

• 0 % *' ^ ■> o • ■ » ■ 

Many studies* considering.the, personal tty difference? amohg • • 

, * Of * *•» 

« * » . ® . C - 

• • °. rood teachers snoke ^n terns of teacher warmth->anci level of criti— 

. . . ° ° ° . ° . » • 

° ® * . ® «> # e * o 

** * »° ejfijj used. Psn'v.rc.h indicated theee should yary according to tty? 

o ■ " »o « ° * ° . • ® o 

nature o r the taSkf * lover level reading skills*are learned* weTl 

• 6 _ e _ 

. ° ■ . O o * ' *. • * ■ 

oo ® . © • # • 9 • ft " 

•® o with teacher warmth and constructive 0 oriticisi 7 ! t while • ° 

O • • . . ° 

® • . o ® * 

o • • • O • 9 

° abstract tasks are learned beWe 5 with morS teacher*warmth*and less *® • 0 

- f • o ■ # . 

• . • 1 .0 

® ® '• 

* , criticism. . It would be an oversimpl i’f ication to say a teacher . 

° • o * o , * , 

®« ° should be.warm alw^yee. The nature of. the learning task as well as* 

• • ® . » „ 

* • • • 

* *o ®*® 

the ap-e o r the children should be• determining factors. f«!mans and * 

o * « •* * * 

. Fox, 197 *).. ’ . 

, . ;*•• *• 

. Dolores Durkin (1979) noted several "little" things agi.'she » 

• • 0 • * *. * / , .*» 

observed in classrooms that added to the teachers effectiveness 3 s 

* “ ^ *» „ * , t , 

a reading teacher^ Careful planning and proper timing of activities 

a> 3 G 6 « ^ 

* ® f were evident in the well run classroom. Teachers who wePe aware of 

f, 

& & . * 

prerequisite skills for a task and who took time to cheok to see if 

. - ’■ / 

children having difficulty lacked any prerequisite skills were morp 
0 0 successful than those who taught assumptively. 

O o'”- o 

<.o1n an earlier snrticle Durki^i (197U) takes a look at reading .. 
o e ® *° 00 c o 

§ practices today as compared with°behaviors of ten years ago. She ~ o' 

# 0 0 , ' o o . 

--s tatoo fhat after ten vears of studv and research educators continue 

• . ^ T?—— 5 ----—_ ■ 

* 0 ° / o / . * 0 ■ ' : 

to make the same mistakee . 0 Teachers still feel that they are sespon— 

w 0 ' ; / - ’ . ■ o o o 

' 0 sible for teaching only the contend at a particular grade level°which , 











It* 


5 . 


* ** . 

creates problems .for both slow and fast learners.*. It SeemS the re- ' 

• • * / • 

• •* * 4 # * •* 
>fard for being an‘advanced reader is more arjd, longer written assign— 

» 

* • 

• , ... «• , 
merits, air increase in quantity, rather than quality of assignments. 


Groupihg practices are still a problem. For years educators 

e _ • • • <•» 

. . * • • . . • . 


-have given.lip service tb the concept of. fluid, flexible grouping. 


®v f * • 

Yet-in trrimary classes we stilly find three rigid grpups. *And,.unforl 

• * . ° * * • 
tunatdy or^e a blue bird always a*blue° bird,* and the same goes*for * 


°the "vulVires," t’ie*low group. 

„ o O 


* * . ° * o • 

•Tisuse ofo fhp basal reader te»t book is»still prevalent. Les- • 

° o • 


o' • e • • 

- . ««r W!! the g>4dc are followed as though they, were .divinely 

a _ • a • ® • 

°.°* 0 . 0 * •* * * * • • 

•inspired and rirht for every child. Vopkbdok pages are assigned 

• O ^ • * 

evpn^when their •content is irrelevant to the reading assignment. 

. • • * . 

• « • 0 , * * * 

. Flocutifin lessons in^ the form of orarl reading iS given jpuch qtter*- 

*» ’ * * # * „ e • 


*■ c 

.. tion. Teachers ask questions about, material that is "neither .important. 


nor bintexesting. 


Tn summary Tbirkin (l97ii) concludes that good' teachers,, are those 


who have not allowed themselves to get into a professional rut. 


They deliberately vary ( ,the levels they tpach. They acquired the habit 


of selecting instructional goals not in relation to grade-}evel but 


s 


in relation to the children in their room. 


m 


* O 

. Field Qbservat io'rrs In Classrobms 


° ' °' 


M, 


O v-' " 7 

A^ter perusing the tangle r .of educational literafuVpe it s was- time' f 


' 

01 of; %J, 



0 * . ^ ^ ^ 

O O, „ i O ■ " 

.to go^out into the field and see what could be learned about a <*>'good" ' \ 
© G o' - o • 0 , ,'® ' ... o' .(■ o 

teacher. Th^ following®is a^samnling gf bbServations of £ive teachers.; 0 

~ ^ ~ -------- -_ O . O : * 

. who- are presently involved in a direct way.with the reading experi-—-£ 


I.. 


ft 


m 


o v 


°, 8 


• k X 

o ■■ 
















of ~ Vi ‘Mdren, in* the primary grades. 


• • * « • 

• packer number one was found* from 10:10 a,m. t6 10:30 a«m. 

*• • • • * 

* •• *•*•»* • • 
.hunched oVer a^semlrirde of* seven six— ysar-olds. ail reading froth • 

8 . * • • • • * 

• , • « 

identical basal readers, teacher number two' was ‘in a £ete-a-tete 
• * * • . • 

• . • * ' 

wit/a fot .and was. using diaigiosti o* ^techniques* to test word atliacJc 

• • • • * * t • 

* * ^ Q Q 

skills and corrm^ehension. »Teachf>r number three,* one of the blue i > 

.. * . 

neaned-fr^e-sohnol variety was observed buried in willows, ghost 

a • • • , * • 

• r> • t # 

stories and small giggling ghodls.* NuTnber four saemefl*to take the 

• •* , 

* • , . * . 

role ©f muse and ‘moderator in a ma5»e of paints, posters, papers and 

• • 

sJha.il Sprinters concocting their own illustrated .manuscripts.* Teacher 

• , '• * 

• • • m • 

•miinher fiv«, a curious bomb illation oT.organized Originality, is a 
• , • • • 
**••• • • , • 

,-hr.e-granny-tyne, just twenty-five years old. She shuffles ’phonics,' 

• • • « • ' # • 

/act. arid fontasieg, and. Varns un*fives, sixes, .and sevens all* involved 

» • • • • , • 

at their dvr Novels in the renting r^badss. * 

9 7 

• • • 

•111 five teeelwvcffshave rood references, good reputations, ajjd * 

they all get mod "results in areas of word attack, comprehension, 

a o , '• • • 

an^ general interest in reading. Their individual personalities, 
philosophies, and paraphernalia,are so divergent thMr cjne asks what 

in the'name of- edu/Ja+ion unites them all? Vhat works? 

° ' _ » • 

-» Through study and Observation, it seers .that no matter which* 

o _ • 

ways and means, one chooses to stump for, thefe is certain to be a 

o - • % • • 

conscientious; sensitive, and effective teacher doina it well his 

Q . • * • -• 

way°by some, other, ways and means. • 

.• o • • • * 

. * Teacher number one draws a small chair up*close to the six- 
'* • '• ; 
year-qjds,she has grouped % ability levels* and is- asking them' 
o - • ^ 

tmH/nd thei^ the basal reader material * ^ he is inviting / 





w 


. 7 


I « • ~ * , » • . 

each child to.read by calling on him nv name*in a soft, intimate ’ 

. . . • * • 

• % • 

voice. Th/?y are encouraged and rewarded hy ^his*teacher’s .listening 


attitude, her uncritical hfelp- artd her gentle appreciative ".thank 


• -.... i .. 9 . • • • 

ycnt" and added word of praise appropriate to eaq )n child? s «efCqrt. 

, * * . * • * 

+ . • m •*•••' * * , , , • , * • 

She is* able to oreate-'an air of discovery and subprise while sharihr. 

• * * . . •• , A • . • . 


skills.and content. Thjs *teacher ‘enlarges on the material at hancl 


• * • • 

. * in a conversational way. ‘She asks lot's .hf auestions: ‘The children 
»•* .* • • ' *..*•*. 

talk. Teacher one makes s •lively exiieri’epce out of what might hSve*. 

'• 

. b.een dull, material. ‘She ih cheerf*ul, courteous, encouraging,‘and *' 

• • • • • , 1 » 


oualif ied..* .Her *way works. 


• • • * £ 

•* The tutot' , T: manner, teacher ‘number two although gdntle, is . " 

* • * •# ••• * • * • 


- \• - . * * * 

• \ . - . *'•■ laced wi^th a certain amount of decisive expectation. The rules-of 

V • " \ * ■ * • * • 


the # task are made clear first and‘thirg’teacher* sits even closer tt> 


■ ■ w O . • ' " • • + •• 

‘ • her student so the* child can .physically lean on her when the going 

■ ' ° * • * . • . . • • • 

; # # • # # • • • • 

f- . • . rets rough, Ensouraging words*add support but thev end with upward 

ft. • • , * . ^ • - • ■ ‘ is 

l • * v . • *. • # . * . • . *d 

U • inflection obviously.aieanin?* "press on, kid". *The "teacher assures . 

if;, ■ * * i • • . . • • '3 

• • • . • • • 

I ~ the child of the value of the nato*ial and her commitment ±Q..4he*profc- • J 


• • , 

ess by. her fiAi tone?. The hnecial "interest of the instructor seems 


V * 


• m • to* b® translated by the. child ^into her own s°nso of eel f-ggteen, and • • • • -M 

* • _ / • 


:a happy acceptance of siiscess wherw she masters the taSk. ’The atmos¬ 


phere is yitensa, 'reflecting the perserverftncer discipline, and * % 


# patience of#both student and teaeh < *r in a.n excitipg cooperative effort' 


that appears s?tjSTying»t« both. It works. 1 


m The third teacher is in physical contact with one o* more chiT- '• 


dren most of the time. It's diffi*ult*to distinguish vh*ch skill 

• / • • .• 

he.* is involved at th^. i jmant; -phonic sicht^ards, ir.di-- 













. *t 


visualize*, reading, tell inf stories, or listening to children' teed 

•- . . . . * . •: . 

their own writing. This teacher offers* all th° necessarv word skills, x - 

' . 

.f^ed back and follow-uo,. but first he offers himself. He is a • * 

0 • ; __ . 

friend. He can be climbed on and sat hn luid trusted. He acts as a 
• » . .. . . • 
model. He slowly makes one origami bird, two, origami birds, three • 

• •'*>-*. • 

• • « * • *\ 9 ' - 

and so on to show several children how vt is dorfe. -5s. is a reliable 

•source of <sounds at.d spellings, and of scientific and soMal insights, * 

y * . * N. .. * 

..He listens, .^alks, and shares. . This ijeachoj" is conscientious about .* 

• < * .*•<*• • 

* • 

•providing a variety of materials, and experiences, - with* 'the intention . , 

* m » • \ • • * 

I . * 

J !> p brpa 4 er1.ng the intellectual, physical *and social know-hotf of‘his 

students. "Te?ch»r rrxmber three delights in the written fyord. Hd 

. • ' * * • 

’provides a large ‘library *HLth 'CUSh*ipns and he reads aloud every day 

• 9 • 1 • 

from a Wide selection o* many .levels. The children like Mm, and 

• , • • • / •’ • 

. .• * * » 

they listen, and ‘^hey want to try it themsdlyea. It*works. 

. • • • / • * • 

Teacher'number four Tits casually i’ftp the seeming rhaos of 

creative activity pn the primary 1 ev»l. / Perhaos theye are t°n to . 

* * /• • , 

twelve different projects .going on all at once under her supervision. 

* 

Sho moves about encoura^nc chilflren 'to share materials anti ideas, ’ • 

to talk, tb t°ach, to evaluate kindly, and to gpt along. The youngest 

children's pat rft infs are on* the wall accented by colored paper fVames 

• ' * • . * • " . “ v 

and by chiTd-diciated, teachet-priivte'a captions. Slightly older 

-- - • ___ • • * 

children are encouraged to add *their*own stories uryler their pictures. * 

. * * 

A child who has.just written'a description of hire latest project is • 

. urged to r^ui it aloud hot off the'pencil. Books are in the making 

• • N 

that capture* drawings and writings oT important events in the here ** 

• ... • 

and now lives of sixes, sevens* Jtrid eights. This teacher has t>een 

* • 




. i • - ■■■. 


ffPgP 




clear abput rules of procedure before materials ’•re taken out.. She 
* ... • 
is firm and consistent throughout the ‘day. When she gathers the 

' * 

.class, *they form a close, corispirational circle and lower their 
♦ *. • . «. • ■ ' ’ « " » 

* voices so that plans seem more like shared secrets. No one is too *' 

. t ••• ». .* » 

intimidated to try, to dream, or choose. High expectations com- 

* * * ^ # »'• * « 
bined .with gentle flexibility nurture div-feraity arid individuality 

. . * * * V 

here. Tbis^ teacher catches, the magic of children and it .works. 

•• The fifth teacher*has an orderly and analytical system fbr 

* ' - . . *. . 

^helping children through' lang^lge experience material^, phonic?, skills 

*. . : . _.. * 
and individualized reading. Children .are ,led toward independent work 

» • . • . 

•• . 6 • • # 

arid divergept thinking with care and flair. Each week-individual 

♦ . • * . • • , * 

handwritten assignments are clipped to each child^ folder.* Wcrtiva-; 

• ( * ft •' 9 J * 

tional tensions. are seV Teacher five gives each child her undivided 

v ; * ' .. • • - * >' • 

attention during a daily personal conference that follows.up ‘on • 

• * • t • . * 

* \ « p 

reading related skills, 6he keeps careTul taack of each students 

* * * * * # • 

- program in his file and in hers. .This teacher makes an abundance of 

A ... ••• 

.-materials such as word game?, experience charts, graphs, stories, etc 


- She .provides. concrete evidence* of ty?r concern,and cdT&iitment on g. 

' . V* * .* ** * • ' 

* .level *the class naturally atinraciates. * This teacher sets*®® indd- 

- . -• •* . * . 

, pendent choice'areas so*children Can work together and talk. She,* 

# , * * 

too, gathers her plass .not only, for rihonic drill bht^to practice '*» 
* ■** < 4' v * * 

^^kills b£ evaltditfon, constructive criticism, and demc£raj;ic procesfe. 

. / * *• *; ,* • • 

She helps •children’.f^edl that th^ir whole eJtperience is important. 


y • • 


Reading*ig emphasized but not ta the point of interfering ‘^ith.the 

business of_childhood, so the"children are both cbftfortgble and 

• • • • 

'stimulated. It works., - . « 



• Conclusion 


/ 


^Whatever the materials, methods, or teaching techniques, they . 

must pieet the child for approval, absorption, and application. 

■ • • 4 

It seems any child has a better Gharice of developing .his individual 

9 # ' 

* 9 

potential if he draws a creative teache^*. All the teachers observed 

show qualities of empathy. ®They show a definite commitment to the m 

• # # • 

child-teacher relationshin. Thev rjak? an effort to 4cnow the child’s 

" * * : 

* 7 # • » 

interest, his aim, his passions. There is room for feelings on all 
si. dPs, and the coui^ige ol* humility on the part of the teacher. 


.Good readinp teachers are preservers of childhood's natural curiosity 



• w • '4 9 

and they are^rood providers of resource.material, artistic and lit- 


/ °rary. A good reading thacher is skilled in word attack techniques, 

evaluation processes, and has. a oocket full of positive .reinforcement. * 

• ' ^ • 

Good -^achers tend to be c 1 ear and concise and consistent. They are " 

• * 

frfe'ndlyp yet fh.ir and firm. They organiea the tirea, .the day, the 

• ’ e * • 

» . • • 

reading;material and the records for the sake of greater individual# 

freedom. •They leave untidy com«rs and: some unastered ouostlons for 
% ■ ' • 

‘■-be sake of divergent thinking. Thev kindle the spark of creativity" 4 

• * ’ / * # 

and appreciation it all•areas of ^ormrunicatipn. It takes teachers 

• • • ’ 

with considerable* integrity, in.menu it;/, and flexibility t# secure 

' • • • 

rood results, in the hiyhly,,emotional experience of learning to read. 

.. • >. 


•• • 
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